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SAMUEL R. THURSTON, FIRST TER- 
RITORIAL DELEGATE FROM 
OREGON TO CONGRESS 

Introduction by Cluence B. Bagley 

In December, 1912, the writer spent several days in the 
rooms of the Oregon Historical Society, in Portland, examin- 
ing old manuscripts and newspapers. The collection belonging 
to that Society is large and of historic value that but few even 
of its own members appreciate. 

From 1852 to 1860 our family lived in and near Salem, it 
being the capital of Oregon Territory, where nearly all the 
notable people of those early days congregated at some time 
of the year; thus their faces and reputations were familiar to 
me. The reading of these letters and documents bearing dates 
of more than sixty years ago from Joseph Lane, James W. Nes- 
mith, Asahel Bush, Matthew P. Deady, et al., brought to my 
mind hundreds of incidents of my childhood when these men 
and their contemporaries controlled affairs in Old Oregon. 

Among these papers and documents were several from 
Daniel H. Lownsdale to Samuel R. Thurston, Oregon's first 
delegate in Congress. The document presented herewith in the 
Quarterly is unsigned, but while reading it the handwriting 
seemed familiar and after a careful comparison with letters 
and documents signed by Mr. Lownsdale, Mr. George H. Himes 
and I, both, by the way, expert in deciphering poor chirography 
and in the recognition of individual penmanship, unhesitatingly 
pronounced it the work of Mr. Lownsdale. 
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The paper throws many sidelights upon incidents and con- 
ditions existing in those early days and has the greatest value 
because of the prominence of the writer. 

In a recent letter to me from Mr. Himes, he says : — 

"The Diary of Hon. Samuel R. Thurston, beginning No- 
vember 29, 1849, and ending on August 28, 1850, relating to 
his official duties in Washington, D. C, as Delegate in Con- 
gress from Oregon Territory, together with a large number 
of letters received by him, principally from his constituents, 
were secured from the daughters of Mr. A. W. Stowell, whose 
wife was a daughter of Mr. Thurston. Mr. and Mrs. Stowell 
died several years since. 

"My acquaintance with Mr. Stowell began fully thirty years 
ago, but no reference was ever made to the Thurston material 
until about 1903 ; then, learning that he had it in his custody, 
I urged him to give it to the Oregon Historical Society, which 
he promised to do in the near future. But he failed to do so 
during his lifetime. Then I took the matter up with his brother 
and through his influence with his nieces the material was 
finally secured. I have the diary partly copied. It ought to 
go into the Quarterly before long." 

The rivalries and disputes betwee'n the Americans and the 
representatives of the Hudson's Bay Company and between 
the missionaries belonging to the several church organizations 
began in the late thirties, and are familiar to all students of 
Oregon history. 

A large American Exploring Expedition visited and sur- 
veyed Puget Sound and lower Columbia River waters in 1840- 
41, with Lieut. Charles Wilkes at its head. Either he or one 
of his trusted lieutenants visited all the American settlements 
on both sides of the Cascade mountains and an exhaustive re- 
port of the expedition was later printed by the United States 
Government. Wilkes was in frequent consultation with the 
missionaries and the leading men among the settlers, and later 
became the object of most acrimonious criticisms, charging 
him with disloyalty to American, interests and unwarranted 
friendship toward the officers of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
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For many years it has been a puzzle to me as to the reason 
for this antagonism toward Captain Wilkes, as it has ever 
seemed to me that he exercised good judgment and sound dis- 
cretion at all times in his visits to the Oregon people. The 
tone of this document is unfriendly to the extreme of bitter- 
ness, which seems to have been caused by the report he made 
about the difficulties and dangers attendant upon the naviga- 
tion of the Columbia river. There were "townsite boomers" 
in those days as well as at the present time, and Mr. Lowns- 
dale was easily their leader at that time. 

Daniel H. Lownsdale was a native of Kentucky and a descend- 
ant of an old southern family. For a time he lived in Indiana, 
then went to Georgia, and in 1845 came to Oregon. In his 
early manhood he acquired a liberal education and then widened 
his knowledge and broadened his views by devoting two years 
to travel and study in Great Britain and Continental Europe. 

The first to lay claim to land on the site of Portland was 
William Overton, of whom little is known. A. L. Lovejoy 
is credited with being the first to entertain the idea of making 
a city there. He came to Oregon in 1842, and in 1843 or 1844 
acquired an interest in Overton's claim. Francis W. Petty- 
grove, who later founded Port Townsend, Washington, soon 
acquired the remainder of Overton's interest, and Lovejoy and 
Pettygrove began work on the embryo city. Its boundaries 
were surveyed, a log cabin was put up in 1844, and in 1845 
the original plat of sixteen blocks was laid off. Overton's 
cabin, put up in 1843, was merely a shed, open in front. 

Oregon City was the first place selected as a townsite in 
Oregon. In 1843 Linn City was founded by Robert Moore 
on the west bank of the Willamette, opposite Oregon City ; and 
Hugh Burns soon after laid off a town below Linn City and 
called it Multnomah. In 1843 M. M. McCarver, who founded 
Burlington in Iowa, Sacramento in California, and Tacoma in 
Washington, together with Peter H. Burnett selected a site a 
few miles below Portland and called it Linnton, in remem- 
brance of Senator Linn, of Missouri, one of Oregon's earliest 
and most influential friends during its formative period. In 
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1846 Captain Nathaniel Crosby laid off Milton at the mouth 
of Willamette Slough opposite the north end of Sauvie's Island, 
and about the same time Capt. H. M. Knighton founded St. 
Helens, still further down the river. In 1847 Lot Whitcomb 
laid off Milwaukie, which indeed was a rival to Portland for 
many years. In the same year James Johns founded St. Johns, 
near the confluence of the Willamette and Columbia rivers. 
Sometime prior to 1850 "Pacific City, Lewis County, Oregon," 
was laid off by Elijah White and he sold lots there. One of 
his printed deeds is among the papers of the Oregon Historical 
Society. Later, Rainier was established on the west bank of 
the Columbia, and in 1870 the land ring of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Company founded its first "Pacific Terminus" on 
the east bank of the river nearly opposite its earlier rival, 
Rainier. They called their bantling Kalama, which, by the 
way, was the name of a native of the Sandwich Islands that 
the Hudson's Bay Company brought over to work for it in the 
later thirties. Early in the game of founding cities Astoria 
and Pacific City were earnest rivals and for years made faces 
at each other across the broad waters of Columbia's mouth. 
All of these embryo cities from the ocean to the Falls of the 
Willamette were equally affected by Wilkes' report, and they 
seem to have made common cause against its author. 

Mr. Lownsdale "took up" a claim back from the river, and 
at the same time recognizing the value of the water front pur- 
chased Pettygrove's interests. A few months prior to the date 
of the document under discussion, Stephen Coffin, W. W. Chap- 
man and D. H. Lownsdale became the sole owners of the claim 
and the three set to work methodically to make Portland a city. 
They combined large capital for those early days. They were 
able men, of wide experience, and were courageous and ener- 
getic, as, indeed, were nearly all of the pioneers of that period. 

In passing, I may call attention to the references to Doctor 
Whitman in several places in the document. Those interested 
in the "Whitman Myth" will find much to attract their atten- 
tion in that connection. 
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It would not be a matter of surprise if the publication of 
this paper should revive many topics for discussion among 
those interested in the history of Old Oregon. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

By the Editor of The Quarterly 

The first strong impulse with a document like the Lownsdale 
letter is to withhold it from publication. But it is a document 
contemporary with the public affairs with which it has to do; 
and, moreover, it is in a large measure representative of the 
views of those in the ascendant at the time. While it is utterly 
worthless as a clear source of abstract facts, it cannot be dis- 
credited as an expression of the deeper feelings and of the 
attitude of probably a majority of the Oregon community of the 
later forties. Every statement in it contains an element of 
perverting prejudice, yet it is explicit and it tells what must 
largely have been believed and acted upon at the time. It is 
saturated with poison but it contains what was no doubt in 
the thought and hearts of the majority that elected Samuel R. 
Thurston as Oregon's first delegate to Congress. It interprets 
the first insurgency of the Oregon demos. It is the first 
function of history to understand, so if Oregon history of that 
time and throughout is to be fully understood, this letter of 
Daniel H. Lownsdale is an absolutely indispensable source. 

It will be noted that the writer presents it virtually as the 
brief of the American interests when vital conflicting claims 
between settlers of American antecedents and those of British 
antecedents were about to be brought to an issue before Con- 
gress. This Lownsdale letter was calculated to serve the needs 
of Thurston as, he struggled to realize the purposes for which 
he had been sent to Washington. Its resume of the course of 
events through which the Oregon situation had been evolved 
was just what Thurston had to have in hand as his residence 
in and acquaintance with Oregon had been very brief. The 
document reflects the basis of the attitude of the dominant 
party in the first great marshalling of forces in Oregon's 
political history. 

Portland, August 10th, 1849. 

Dear Sir: Since your departure, I have been writing and 
know not whether I shall have time to finish all I had intended 
and even what I have has been written without proper revision 
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and is very imperfect, and perhaps may not, without a great 
deal of trouble in preparing- it for the press, answer much pur- 
pose, — but if it does no more than give you some of the facts 
of vital importance to know, it will have accomplished some- 
thing, — but it all resolves itself into this, that the Hudson's 
Bay interest will represent itself ably, no doubt, during the 
next two years and you cannot too scrupulously watch the 
American interest, and the treaty gives ample scope for them 
to have their rights and also a few which should be turned 
over to Americans. As an advocate of holding treaties 
sacred, I should give it as my desire to see the treaty fulfilled 
but at the same time where there is any matter left to legislate 
on, that the American rights should be attended to, and if neces- 
sary to comply with the treaty that British claimants should 
be paid by the United States Government and not give away 
individual rights to fill the stipulations of treaties. This appears 
to be the aim of the British interests here ; instead of throwing 
themselves on the liberality of their own government, they 
think they should seize all in their power and thereby wrong 
individual citizens of what they have a right to expect from 
our own government. Instead of their surrendering anything 
which a preference as an American, they should be entitled to, 
the government should give the American the preference and 
if the government is indebted to the Hudson's Bay Company, 
let them be paid out of the public treasury and hot from the 
dearly earned interest of individuals. I allude particularly 
to the interests of the settlements on land claims and the choice 
of locations on which a grant or pre-emption may be anticipated. 
There has been various instances of American settlers actually 
having been driven from their settlements by force and their 
houses pulled down and at other times burned ; and other times 
on refusal to relinquish their improvements have been put in 
prison by this same Hudson's Bay Company. Now if an 
American has any preference on American territory, why should 
these men be allowed to hold in defiance of that preference? 
From the wording of the Organic Act (latter clause of the 
14th section: "But all laws heretofore passed in said territory, 
making grants of land or otherwise affecting or incumbering 
the title to lands shall and are hereby declared null and void," 
etc.) by Congress, that body may have had this thing in view; 
but our best judges have given it as worded thus from the 
grants by the territorial compact or old organic law of this 
territory. It is clear if the latter has been the cause of this 
clause being inserted; but that body has taken the same im- 
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pression as is generally taken by many here. That it is the 
fact that the old organic law gave grants of land, this same 
thing is plainly the opinion expressed in the memorial to Con- 
gress of 1846; but notwithstanding the English-Scotch me- 
morial of '46, notwithstanding many of our wise men at home 
and our most wise congress should be of this opinion if you 
or they look again you will not find any grant given by that 
old instrument. It makes certain rules by which any man shall 
be governed who was then holding or wishing to hold a claim 
of land in this territory ; and not granting either formally or in- 
formally any right to the soil whatever; but laid down the 
rules as above described to keep down strife among the settlers 
with each other, but at the same time leaving to the anticipation 
of what every American citizen has an undoubted right to ex- 
pect from our mother government — a donation of land, — and 
this too in preference to any occupant of any other nation. If 
the former has been the cause of these words of the organic 
act of Congress for this territory, then have they taken the 
right view of the case ; for by the old organic law the preference 
has been in favor of the foreigner, — not as it was dared to be 
openly expected by the then two-fold character given to that 
instrument, but by the bribery of these monsters who have 
dealt in this manner up to the present in Oregon, to the advan- 
tage of their masters, the H. B. Co. and foreigners. 

A law, however, that has in view justice to Americans set- 
tled in this country cannot give a more just bearing to dona- 
tions or pre-emptions than this same old organic law, for 
the simple reason that by this they would secure their claims 
as they have laid them ; yet it needs considerable qualifications 
to prevent foreigners and those who have not been at any 
trouble to settle and improve the country from sharing with 
those who have a right to their choice and inalienable right to 
what their toil and privations necessarily borne 'by the first 
settlers. I know of no better mode of a donation law than 
the following which I extract from a letter from one of my 
friends in Missouri ; in which he shows the clear necessity of 
framing the law with an eye to the rights of the Americans 
composed of farmers, mechanics and professional men, all of 
which it takes to make a community, and when you fall short 
of meeting this community (and not individuals) you fall short 
of the spirit of every vital interest of any country in its settle- 
ment. There is one thing, however, which should be kept in 
view. That is, a course to prevent speculators from retarding 
those settlements ; therefore, the more simple, plain and de- 
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cisive the law can be worded the better. I will here quote his 
wording, not as your criterion, but it is not amiss to hear all 
that can be said on any subject. 

Said he, "I think the wording of any donation or pre-emption 
law for Oregon should be in these words, namely, (in the body) . 
"Every American citizen who has settled permanently in Ore- 
gon territory previously to the proclamation of Joseph Lane, 
the governor of this territory, declaring the laws of the United 
States in force in the said territory, shall be entitled to a grant 
of 640 acres of land, laid out as described in the organic law 
or compact adopted by the people of Oregon territory on the 
twenty-sixth day of July, A. D. 1845, with these qualifications ; 
the said donation or pre-emption as above described shall be to 
the American citizens who have been the actual settlers or 
purchasers from the first settler the improvements made on 
the before described donation or pre-emption, who has con- 
tinued to reside in this territory for the term of three years 
and occupied the same and cultivated the soil during that time ; 
and in all cases giving the preference in location to the oldest 
occupancy as before described having made permanent im- 
provements or purchased the same from the original or as- 
signee of the original settlement ; and continued his occupancy 
as assignee or purchaser of the former settler or settlers orig- 
inal ; in person ; or if a mechanic or professional man contin- 
uing to reside in the territory by cultivation by himself or hired 
hand or hands, so to occupy ; but this, however, shall not en- 
title any to hold but one such location or claim, entitling him 
to a donation or pre-emption. No non-resident living in any 
other place than this territory shall be allowed a location or 
claim entitling him to a donation or pre-emption in preference 
to a resident citizen. But in all cases the actual possessor and 
settler, original or purchaser of the same from the original, 
or his assignee, shall be entitled to the preference in location 
and donation, or pre-emption, on which he or his legal prede- 
cessors had selected and improved. Nothing, however, in the 
foregoing shall be construed as to give any legal claimant as 
before described a right to lay his claim on lands covered by 
another previously laid and occupied as before described but in 
all cases the oldest occupant and claimant shall have the pref- 
erence if he has continued to occupy as before described; and 
be it further enacted that any widow, old maid or young girl 

over the age of shall be entitled to the same donation as 

before described if such shall occupy previous to the proclama- 
tion or shall have resided in this territory three years or con- 
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tinue to do so after moving into the same and shall have de- 
scended from a free white citizen of the United States, and 
otherwise be governed by the general stipulation for males." 

These wordings may be a little imperfect but I think, ex- 
cept the definition of age and the requiring a proper surveyor 
to lay out such claims and report to the proper surveyor-general, 
where they are situated, etc., the majority of the people's case 
would be heard and their rights respected. 

The custom house location is another matter which the people 
are interested in. All the objections to the matter being easily 
disposed of, are, the assertions of the Hudson's Bay Company 
and their clique who, if they cannot run the trade into the 
mouth of Clamet river, they will endeavor to gull the people and 
Congress with an assertion that Tongue Point Chanell [sic] and 
the mouth of the Willamette are impracticable and stop the 
trade anywhere but where the people need it, and although 
the Tongue Point bar and the mouth of the Willamette always 
afford as much water as the mouth of the Mississippi, they 
plead it is useless to be at the convenience of having trade in 
our vicinity but put as many trammels on it as if we were 
obliged to cut our own throats because they wished our death 
and could not otherwise kill us. It is well known that at the 
mouth of the Willamette (on the narrow bar of thirty yards) 
there is never less than 12 feet water at low tide and low 
water, and that the tide rises at that place to the height of four 
feet and yet it is impossible, as James Douglas, Ogden and 
Doct. McLaughlin says, to have the trade come so near the 
settlements as Portland. 

The obstruction to any depth of water necessary to vessels 
of any size would be but a trifling matter to remove and in 
the only mo'nth that we have low water in the Willamette dur- 
ing the year we would be relieved from paying tribute in a 
useless expense where the country profited by this, is but a 
speck compared with the upper country, but not so bad, Johnny 
Bull, we will not take your advice, nor take your medicine. 
At any season of the year except when we have had but little 
rain in the fall season ; at full tide we have 17 feet of water at 
present and of course every inch the bar is taken off will add 
to the depth of water (which is a sand bar) but during the 
month of November we sometimes have but 16 feet, but this is 
even more than the highest tide gives the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi by one foot. 

The history of no country now in existence is of more im- 
portance at the present to the world at large than that of Oregon 
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Territory. Up to the present it has been enveloped in mystery 
and kept, as the fern among the towering fir groves, shut out 
from the sunlight, and in this enchanted condition, for pur- 
poses best known to those who have not only fattened from 
this seclusion but also gives ground to suppose that there are 
sinister motives for the future. At the discovery of the mouth 
of the Columbia river by Captain Gray who entered its mouth 
and ascended to where Astoria is now situated, in the year 
1792, there was no white settlements on this, nor its tributaries. 
After this discovery and report by Captain Gray, the Hudson's 
Bay Company by their agent, Mr. McKinzie, conceived the 
idea of converting the trade of this coast by a chain of trading 
posts to the Atlantic and reported accordingly, the probable 
interest it might make to the English crown by giving the 
United charter to the Hudson's Bay Company and the North- 
west Fur Company and we will see how far their designs have 
been carried out before we come to the present date. 

In the year 1808 John Jacob Astor, after hearing the report 
of Lewis and Clark, came to the conclusion to settle a trading 
post at this point and sent by land a company of men while his 
ship Tonquin sailed around by sea, to their destination, where 
they arrived, the Tonquin entering the mouth and ascending 
to the station at Astoria, 1811. During the short period of 
two years, Astor's establishment flourished amazingly, and, 
as requested by the energetic traveler, McKinzie, the Hudson's 
Bay Company forced their way westward and commenced their 
course of opposition to the Americans, and in 1813 a British 
brig entered and captured his station, and in 1814 built a fort 
at the place now known by the name of Fort George and re- 
tained the same until the present, notwithstanding the required 
relinquishing the country by treaty ; they did indeed give up the 
site of Astoria but retained their hold at Fort George when 
the treaty required the surrender of the trade of the whole 
country on its former footing to the Americans. 

Thus, cramped by the Hudson's Bay Company and a con- 
tinuation of their posts up the river, the company continued 
virtually to hold possession of the whole Columbia valley, on 
the east and west of the Cascade mountains, Astor relinquished 
the trade and, although in direct opposition to justice, England 
virtually, by the Hudson's Bay Company, possessed what treaty 
had guaranteed to the American citize~h. They entered Oregon 
territory in the year 1810 ; still continuing westward 1812 they 
made another fort still lower on the Columbia, thence down 
to Walla Walla in 1811 and where Vancouver now stands, 
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1825, thus completing their chain, with that at Fort George, 
to the Pacific. After having the run of the whole fur trade of 
this immense valley and its productions, from the Indian manu- 
facture of skins and in their fisheries until the year 1842 when 
they became alarmed about the prospect of the country's be- 
ing peopled by Americans under the treaty as conveying it 
from its original claimants the Spanish. In 1843, Doctor Mc- 
Loughlin received orders, as the governor of the western 
branch of this company, to dispatch agents to Fort Hall and 
order them to stop the emigration who had come on that far, 
and if possible prevent them from crossing the Blue Moun- 
tains. This can perhaps at this date be denied by the managers 
of this band of friends to the American interest, but I will 
just cite you to proof of the fact; to Mr. McKinlay of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, to Mr. Spalding and Eells, mission- 
aries, who were there a'nd know the particulars; and if that 
lamented friend, Marcus Whitman, had not since been mur- 
dered as well as his papers burned we should have had that 
evidence which they feared to face. When Whitman, who 
piloted the emigration of 1843, arrived at Fort Hall, the diffi- 
culties of the journey was offered as an objection to their con- 
tinuing on their journey ; next the danger of Indians ; and when 
they found these men could not be deterred by any other mode 
they threatened to bar them by the Hudson's Bay Company 
having possession of the country and would not allow them 
to settle without coming under their rule. Whitman being a 
well informed man at once told the emigrants they should have 
no difficulty as they were making assertions which they could 
not carry out. Some, however, were deterred, and (by this 
stratagem being presented to them). The great traveler Hast- 
ings (Hastings is now in California at the present and takes 
sides with the Indians, who have murdered many of the citi- 
zens of Oregon, and when those who had relations thus mur- 
dered has made exertions to bring them to a summary justice, 
he has tried to keep the Indians from being detected and has 
ever acted in unison with the Hudson's Bay Company against 
the Americans in Oregon, and not only a splendid description 
of California given but some say a little golden influence also, 
several were induced to turn to California. Nevertheless, 
Whitman succeeded in bringing several to the west of the 
Blue Mountains, and from thence many into the Willamette 
valley. On their arriving, they found the best portions selected 
by the Hudson's Bay Company and several trading posts, and 
one place in particularly the Willamette Falls, where some ar- 
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rangements for manufacturing- flour and cutting lumber, etc., 
had been made, and for fear the American government should 
not recognize their right to take up the lands, Doct. McLaugh- 
lin, or Hudson's Bay Company, for the whole of the company's 
business to this day is under his control, fell upon a plan of 
adapting himself to the circumstances and give it out he was 
going to become an American citizen ; and accordingly, to carry 
out his plan of proceeding profitably, looked out who was the 
most influential among the Americans and make them his tools 
for operation in his new course. Accordingly selected for his 
purpose a lawyer, a general, a judge, and some former legis- 
lators. These he first made his servants by taking advantage 
of their needy condition after their long journey, letting them 
have goods to the amount of from five hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars on a credit, and continued to let them have goods 
as they wished at any time. The next thing to be done was to 
set two or three of these men to writing a description of the 
country as given by them, or him, and colored everything to 
their notion. Four years previous to this settlement in 1843, a 
few of the rocky mountain trappers had worked themselves 
down into the westward of the blue mountains and commenced 
farming on a small scale, and hunted and trapped at intervals ; 
and kept up a half-Indian, half-farmer trade with the Hudson's 
Bay Company. A Mr. Griffin, also a missionary, had settled in 
the Tuality plains during the year 1838 as a missionary, and 
had intercourse with the same and was well acquainted with 
the proceedings of those of the American navy who had vis- 
ited Fort Vancouver. Through him and some seven of the 
trappers in the same section of the country, I obtained my in- 
formation with regard to their reception and treatment at the 
fort. As is usual, they have evinced great hospitality to the 
American officers, and made every show of kind feeling for 
their country. After this course of treatment, it may be well 
understood how it has been possible to so corrupt the reports 
to our government, respecting the mouth of the Columbia and 
other matters vitally affecting the interests of this territory. 
After enjoying a week of leisure and living well, and not in- 
frequently a "spree" in which a free use of the wine and brandy 
was common, it softened the heart and opened the disposition to 
get written statements from the honourable governor of the 
Hudson's Bay Company of all the particulars of the trade, 
navigation and history of events connected with the country, 
and such, I venture the assertion, from good authority, are 
the reports sent to Congress as being his official productions 
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and research. It is a well known fact that the description of 
places and circumstances correspond at least, with what they 
have made it, and particularly the mouth of the Columbia, 
"a nest of dangers." Their leaders even refer to Wilkes' re- 
ports with great satisfaction, although at the same time charge 
him with having but little "brave seamanship." See the Oregon 
Spectator where Doct McLaughlin and Douglas over the 
signature of Truth Teller give their views (in Vol. 1, No. 26), 
or rather their report to the world. But now comes the secret : 
It is well known that their plans and management have always 
been to keep out the American trade, and thereby always 
have the Americans under their management in trade, and this 
is what made the "nest of dangers" at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, and now for facts : first, whether it was manufactured for 
the benefit of their plans or not, such is the fact, that there is an 
old chart which has been put into the hands of such strangers 
as intended sailing to the mouth of Columbia river, by the 
Hudson's Bay Company's agent at Honolulu, which has falsely 
marked on it the bearings of the various bars, breakers, chan- 
nels, etc., and woeful experience has told these same strangers 
that there was marked for the channel places where no ship 
could ever have run without falling into their "nest of dangers," 
and further that one of these charts has been in the hands of 
Nathaniel Crosby, Jr. (the only man who has entirely suc- 
ceeded in any great degree to develop the facts.) This same 
Nathaniel Crosby has been engaged in the Sandwich Islands 
and California trade from this place for the space of four 
years, making a voyage to and from each of these places to 
Portland about once every 2 months, and without a single 
accident in passing out and into the mouth of the Columbia 
river — and further gives it as a fact from the depth of water, 
the width of channel and everything connected with the passage 
to be as easy to pass as any entrance in the United States, and 
this you will see by looking over Crosby's chart made from 
the year 1845 up to the present. 

The ship Main was an example of the effects of the Hud- 
son's Bay agents' advice, etc., [ ?] at Honolulu for by this chart 
as before described the master sailed. And now for the pro- 
ceedings of the Naval officers' reports and proceedings dur- 
ing their stay in Oregon. 

In 1841, I believe in August, having previously got an old 
chart from the Company's agent at Honolulu, Lieutenant 
Wilkes made an attempt to come into the river and his re- 
ports will show the result. Feeling chagrined that he should 
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have lost this old vessel taken during the last war with Great 
Britain, and fearing to have his "seamanship" and other mat- 
ters appear very slack, it can easily be accounted for by our 
knowing the circumstances from good authority, why his re- 
ports have made the mouth of the Columbia out in accordance 
with the Doctor-Governor, and Sir Edward Belcher's reports 
"the nest of dangers." And before leaving this subject, will 
just say that since August, 1848, the operations of the golden 
region of California, we have been without any stationed pilot 
at the mouth ; and that during that time we have had thirty- 
one departures and 28 arrivals, and not a single (up to August 
1849) accident of a serious nature happened; and seven of 
these arrivals by entire strangers, one of which was the steam 
propeller Massachusetts drawing 17 feet water, which not only 
came and departed but ascended as far as Portland and took 
in a cargo of lumber. And also that these vessels running in 
and out have done this without having any pilot to direct their 
course, which thing is certified by Crosby and others who have 
been constantly in the trade, and all corroborate the statement 
that with an efficient stationed pilot there would be no necessity 
for more disasters there than any other entrance in the United 
States. But to the reception and treatment, etc., of our officers 
and their reports after the disastrous wreck of the Peacock. 
The then Commodore Wilkes was insisted to go up the river 
to Vancouver, where the principal trading post of the Hudson's 
Bay Company is situated, and to which post there has been a 
messenger se'nt from Fort George giving intelligence of the 
wreck and probability of the officers visiting the Doctor and 
Governor. About the middle of the month of August, accord- 
ingly, a canoe, with supplies and formal invitation to come up 
and spend the leisure time at Vancouver, our officers, Wilkes at 
their head, started the next day up the Columbia. Arrived 
within 80 rods of the fort when they were saluted for effect 
by the guns of the fort (for this a'nd the rest of the forts have 
bastions and artillery mounted.) This, however, being only 
intended to pay respect to the American Flag, the naval offi- 
cers of that proud republic felt a little raised by the token of 
respect received from these haughty Aristocrats. The boat's 
crew was ordered to pitch the markee on the green and make 
ready for their dinner, but at this moment a gray headed, 
stout built, athletic appearing personage, bearing in his left 
hand a snuff box and in his right an oaken cane, his manner 
being on the whole affable yet to an acute observer it was 
manifest he felt his aristocratic dignity and at the same time 
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seemed to consider he should approach Americans with Amer- 
ican freedom and ease — on his left hand was a somewhat short 
but corpulent man a pace in rear of the former and off to the 
right, and several paces in rear, a slender dark complected 
individual, whose keen eye appeared to scan the group of Amer- 
icans with scrutiny, — but as the leader came up and commenced 
the harangue the other two appeared to divide to right and 
left, and face inwards to the speaker — commenced with these 

words, "Ye are Americans, I suppose. I am ," etc., etc., 

soon showing by his dialect that he had known in his younger 
days the "Highlands of auld Scotland" and with the affability, 
mixed with hasty blustering words often repeated, as if to give 
them their proper place and bearing, he greeted the American 
camp, taking off his hat at the same time, to give effect, but 
immediately placing it on his head again. With all his native 
warmth he offered the young Americans the accommodations 
and any assistance the fort and company could render. A 
little fired with the affable manner in which they had been 
offered and the desire to obtain what information they might 
be able to obtain, after a short consultation on the retiring of 
mine host, a messenger was dispatched to the elevated steps 
to notify him of their acceptance, not, however, until some 
canvass. Lieutenant Wilkes asked the younger officers in con- 
sultation if they were satisfied to accept the hospitalities which 
had been offered in this characteristic manner. All assented 

but one, Mr. , about 20 years of age, usually taciturn 

and rarely offering but little objections to the apparent wishes 
or his fellows. He arose from his seat on a small box con- 
taining some spirituous liquors, which had been brought from 
the wreck and, gracefully bowing towards the senior officers, at 
the same time sayi'ng in a clear but not loud voice, "Sir and gen- 
tlemen: I am sorry at any time to differ in the slightest de- 
gree from your wishes or sentiment, but in this I do here see 
some ground to differ in opinion with you, wherein I feel 
called upon by my sense of duty to object to receiving these 
hospitalities in the manner in which they are offered. Do hot 
mistake my words as being opposed to the receipt or recipro- 
cation but I am opposed to laying myself under obligations 
to any nation or their representatives whereby the weakness 
of my nature and the very feeling which makes me willing to 
receive these ki'nd demonstrations of hospitality, unhinges my 
efficiency as an officer of the United States, from reporting 
the facts which may exist in the relations we bear as a gov- 
ernment to that of Great Britain, of whose interests this same 
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Hudson's Bay Company are the representatives. This is what 
is meant by the presents forbidden to be accepted by any offi- 
cers of our government, spoken of in the constitution, but if 
I could be certain these kindnesses should cease with the offer- 
ing and receiving in person should be accomplished, I should 
have no objection but I know by all precepts and example this 
will not be the case to the letter." The speaker resumed his 
seat, and in a jocular manner one of a more lively tempera- 
ment replied, "Well, Charles, we will give you the task of 
making out the reports, while we drink the champagne and 
by this we will accomplish the wishes of our government and 
use up John Bull's wine at the same time." The witty saying 
raised a smile of approbation on the lip of the Co. and of sat- 
isfied resignation on the countenance of the former speaker, 
the question being carried to accept; and all repaired to the 
fort inside the walls or pickets where the lively jokes and 
yarns passed for several days in succession. To still add to 
the comforts and convenience of the party, runners were 
started to various sections of the country where the company's 
bands of horses ran to bring in such as were sprightly and 
fit for the saddle. Various excursions were proposed and made 
to the various places giving a pleasant view and convenient 
ride. Until late in the Fall, these amusements and hospitable 
recreations and enjoyments, such as now, in this country, al- 
though there were a few Americans here, there were none 
able to compete with their neighbors in kind treatment of their 
countrymen; consequently, the vital influence, or any descrip- 
tion of this country which would have any bearing upon Amer- 
ican interest, prejudicial to John Bull, was impossible. 

All appeared to go off well until just before the gallant com- 
pany should leave for their destination, join the exploring 
squadron and proceed with their discoveries. But during the 

time this party remained, the same before mentioned Mr. , 

who objected to receiving their hospitalities, had kept a journal 
of all he had seen and heard, but not taking the Scotch version 
of it, but according to facts. Now it was a void of some three 
months in the chain of official reports which would make a 
gap in the connected chain of glory to which our Commodore 
aspired. He now commenced making some arrangements for 
recording the facts, and, naturally enough the questions regard- 
ing the locality and internal, as well as external, situation of 
business and prospects of the country should be put to his 
honor, the Doctor, Governor, who, with his clerks, was ready 
to give all answers and descriptions in writing, a copy of which 
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was invariably kept, to answer the purposes of negotiations 
hereafter to be made by the British government, and, accord- 
ingly, copied and forwarded to the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. These written answers to questions and descriptions of 
places so well agree with what has been published and referred 
to in common conversation, shows how well these answers 
and descriptions suited their purposes. After examination of 
these subjects so ably described by the Doctor, this was the 
course pursued : to save time for recreation and give a proper 
bearing to all the interests concerned, the famed explorer 
thought it the shortest and easiest mode to make these written 

reports (as the clerk and Mr. can testify) by the famed 

doctor and Governor was signed and countersigned as the true 
reports. You can see how effectual they have answered the 
purpose — as you can see from the orders given to the Com- 
mander of the Squadron in the bay of San Francisco in dis- 
patches sent by the Collector destined for the mouth of Colum- 
bia river, requiring him to convey the collector to be landed 
in Latitude 42, the mouth of the Clamett, and furnish an escort 
to convey him to Oregon City. Just see the order to the Com. 
as aforesaid, and which would have been much easier to have 
been accomplished from Sutter's fort on the Sacramento. 

But to my history again, and beginning where I left the 
company having, after they could not prevent the emigration 
of 1843 from coming into the territory, they fell into this 
managing course of turning circumstances to good account by 
the influence of the writings and action of the lawyer, the judge 
and the general with their helpers, the former legislators. 
Several letters were accordingly written home and not a few 
with the Governor-Doctor's name couched in them ; as a speci- 
men of aristocratic Republican and Scotch Democracy ; in such 
a jumble that I for one came to the conclusion that our people 
had been humbugged, or I had formed but a slight idea of how 
these Hudson's Bay managers were, but finally thought I was 
perhaps prejudiced against them and had taken a former 
view through colored glasses. But the result of all told a dif- 
ferent tale, for these men, first employed by the company, had 
each also a private interest to serve and accordingly when they 
came in contact with each other one by one fell off, and, like 
the noted Catholic priest, Humbolt, told on the rest, and as 
soon as one was found to think more of the American interest 
than the company's, they were not only denounced by the fra- 
ternity, but the account from the Hudson's Bay Company was 
presented showing their indebtedness, with a polite note ap- 
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pended, saying "We are in much need of the 1500 dollars (or 
greater sum, as it might be) ." And now comes the tug of war, 
and a man in their service (I do not mean industrial) must 
become a good Christian, of the Jesuit order, before he could 
receive any of these favors (formerly carelessly bestowed) as 
the former Governor and Doctor knew best how to use such 
being of the same persuasion himself. This is not fancy, for 
in reality the o'nly ones who were trusted with their business 
and who had labored for them for years joined the Catholic 
Jesuits. 

At the first establishment of a temporary government, the 
way was prepared by these leaders to let in the English sub- 
ject with the American citizen on an equal footing, so far as 
word was concerned, and having our principal men broken into 
their service and so very tractable that for the first two years 
they took by storm all the fortification of American principle. 
The year forty-five, however, brought a large emigration and 
with that crowd many who were aware of the difficulties they 
had to encounter, but these same men only opened the way 
for greater struggles. At the opening of the second session 
of that after the Organic Law was formed, being in the fall 
of '46, the former controlling influence presented itself in the 
councils of the territory ; first in this shape, that the prospects 
being good for the difficulties having been settled between the 
two natio'ns as was represented by treaty — least by trickery 
former legislation, the company would suffer by any action, 
therefore, proposed an adjournment to await the extension of 
jurisdiction of the United States. As all legislation was in 
their favor formerly and any alteration would likely result 
to their injury ; accordingly, Robert Newell, the American who 
was known to be a professed Hudson's Bay man of the first 
water, put in motion, but awful to tell the thing would not 
work as they expected, and a rally of all the troops made to 
secure their success; but all in vain — they now fell back onto 
the old expedient of using (not the Irish blarney) but Scotch 
affability o'n such as resisted their wishes — but it is as awful to 
tell as in the first instance. There was a majority fell victims 
to their wiles. One had looked at a claim of land adjoining 
Fort Vancouver that pleased him and which he wished to 
record as an American citizen. But Mr. Douglas, now gover- 
nor of the Hudson's Bay Company, peremptorily ordered him 
not to do it, and this stirred the American's feelings so that 
he had declared vengeance against them and dared say so out 
of Douglas' presence ; but now this would come in good play ; 
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accordingly a letter was dispatched to the Colonel, stating 
that "we have concluded to move our lines that you can have 
the claim of land where you desired and I herewith send you 
the field "notes of the survey made by your brother who has 
surveyed forty of our claims in this vicinity and you have our 
consent to have it recorded in the books of the territory." ( See 
the record of Dec, 1846, made in the name of this Colonel, Sir 
-named Lawrence Hall, and with regard to these claims sur- 
veyed by them his brother can testify.) Being spoken to by the 
Colonel on the subject, he read the quotation above. The gilded 
bait was taken and ere the session closed we found him at 
the head of a committee to draft a memorial to Congress from 
this legislature, and with his own pen writing the preamble 
and leading paragraph of the memorial, as follows, "We, your 
memorialists, are Scotch, English, French and Americans," and 
after another preliminary remark, continued, "We would re- 
spectfully ask your honorable body to grant us our lands as 
we have laid them, having laid them in accordance with the 
Organic Law." Here would just say I think this is misunder- 
stood by many as giving a grant of land when if you will look 
at them it is only a requisition of the territory of any person 
holding or wishing to hold a claim. Thus was one allured. 
Another, who liked to toss the brandy bottle, was glad to re- 
ceive their aid to pass a liquor law, and for and in consideration 
of which Hudson's Bay Company be the only speculators in 
liquor. See the liquor license law of 1846. Importers paid 
no duties but the manufacturer paid $100 for the privilege to 
make, as they should be charged no duty for importing it but 
he that distilled should pay his $100 license for their benefit. 
Another wished to have the company enjoy all the privileges 
we enjoyed as American citizens, and privileged to throw res- 
ervoirs across public roads a'nd prevent them from going to 
the only public mill then in the territory that could grind any 
quantity of wheat, &c. And during the action of that body the 
mill had a notice posted on the door and other places near 
but after their friends thot fit to leave this public mill as it had 
ever been before, was opposed to grinding the wheat of the 
people without they would sell 70 lbs. wheat for about 60 
ce'nts and buy flour at three dols. per hundred. McLaughlin's, 
or, as it was then called, by themselves, H. B. Co. mill, never 
ground for the people, yet advertised during the time of debate 
on obstructing the road the member from Vancouver said this 
H. B. Co. mill was a public mill. By the next day, however, 
they refused to grind for ind. To conclude the proceedings of 
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the legislature of '46 and up to the present: there has been 
but little change until the extension of jurisdiction when the 
company became sheared of a portion of their power, partic- 
ularly those of the Hudson's Bay Company's servants, who, 
with their half-breed people, were barred from voting. This, 
however, being the last struggle, they got up a plan to split 
the American interest and throw in by their exertions one as 
a delegate who would be under obligatio'ns to them, and so have 
an advocate to their interest. 

I will return to the history of the doctor and the company's 
history as far back as '45. On the arrival of the emigration 
of '45, those leading the caravan, being twenty in number, 
landed in boats from Walla Walla, sending their cattle down 
by land. When they arrived at the fort on the 23rd of Septem- 
ber, they were asked into the fort and the apparent leaders were 
asked into the doctor's reception room where they were ques- 
tioned closely as to the numbers of emigration and probable 
expectation of donations of land, and in short all that could give 
him any clue to his best future course. After he had all the 
information he could get the next thing was to act according 
to his interest. In his characteristic manner he observed, 
speaking very fast, "a host of you Americans coming, ha! glad 
to see it ! Am going to take the oath of allegiance ! Am going 
to leave Hudson's Bay Company, move to the falls. Have 
bought out the store and mills at the falls of Willamette — 
going to move next week." After we had heard all that he 
had to say, left for the Willamette valley, ruminating on the 
doctor's fanciful Americanism. He, however, did not move 
to the falls until about the time the bulk of the emigration 
came in, when he took possession of the store, mill and claim 
and settled himself as the sole proprietor of Oregon City sta- 
tion and mills, apparently entire owner, but from the moves 
with regard to ownership as a chess player he changed his 
position as to the trading post mill &c. as follows : In 1845, 
Doctor McLaughlin was owner of the trading post, mills and 
claim ; in the summer of 1846, the company owned all ; during 
the session of the legislature in December, 1846, John Mc- 
Laughlin owned the mills and claim, but the Hudson's Bay 
Company re-purchased their trading post again. To explain 
this, you will only have to refer to the propositions of the 
treaty to see his moves and you find it corresponds with his 
and their changes. These propositions, unfortunately for them, 
were as often published as the substance of the treaty expected ; 
when the first definition of the treaty came to hand, after he 
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had thrown all into the hands of the Hudson's Bay Company 
(published in a dispatch from the consul at Tepic, the descrip- 
tions of the articles or substances being kept from the public 
for fear of the cause of the transfer of property had to be made 
before it could be seen) ; the purport of the treaty was to give 
sixteen miles square to the Hudson's Bay Company at each 
trading post, but during the session of the legislature in Dec. 
'46 the company's express was brought over the mountains, 
bringing the true treaty. But he was again foiled, if he could 
not have time to make the papers correspond with the treaty 
before publication — therefore, although the members of that 
body insisted to have the favor of looking at the papers brought 
by the express, not a single individual American could get 
that favor, nor did any publication show the treaty, until an 
American vessel brought files by sea, and in the debate concern- 
ing the removal of the reservoir, the member from Vancouver 
cited in evidence of the facts necessary to carry their point 
"the Hudson's Bay Company's mill (not Doctor McLaughlin's) 
is a public mill." But the treaty came three days after this, 
and the mill and claim of land with that splendid water power 
belonged to John McLoughlin. And the member from Lewis, 
alias Doct. Tolmie of the Hudson's Bay Company's chief clerk, 
fell from his post, and now after the true definition of the 
treaty giving special privileges to the Puget Sound Agricul- 
tural Society, he fell into the management and head of the said 
society but yet returned hot only to his station in fort Nis- 
qually but continues to this day, as does Doctor McLaughlin, 
the chief governor of the Hudson's Bay Company's business 
as effectually as they ever did, and although the said John 
McLaughlin and said Tolmie have said to change positions, 
and intend to profit by the treaty after their avowal of their 
inte'ntions to apply and take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States, I should not be surprised if they refuse. And 
the said McLaughlin is selling lots to the people of the United 
States, and he at the same time a subject of Great Britain — 
the facts have so often been talked over with their admission of 
these facts, it is useless to refer to individual testimony, for 
they are notorious. How it is that they are permitted to have 
such a hold on our government that they should be permitted 
even to the throwing houses down and putting the American 
occupant into prison is a mystery that is hard to solve — and 
it says not a little of the forbearance of an American people, 
particularly of those in Oregon. 
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I will now return to the history of the country in general 
from forty-three. After the company found Doctor Whitman 
opposed the doctrine that the Hudson's Bay Company had 
or dared to hold possession of Oregon, it now was their policy 
to get him from among the Indians that they might use them 
as they had been used by Great Britain during the revolution 
and last war, as a check to what they thought dangerous to 
their interest, i.e., settling Oregon by Americans or to assist 
in a war, if thought expedient, against the United States. Ac- 
cordingly the Indians were encouraged in anything that seemed 
like opposition to his plans. Doctor Whitman was advised 
to sell his station and abandon the missionary enterprise. This 
he, however, refused to comply with ; the'n to further annoy 
the settlers the prospect of an outbreak of the Indians, (Many 
times have we heard this assertion made as if by prophecy 
that in case the United States gave no land to all that then 
had the right of suffrage (including half-breeds and British 
subjects) they would massacre all the whites in Oregon as 
the Indians should join the half-breeds and make it an easy 
matter to subdue them,) at any time any of the plans which had 
been laid were thwarted, particularly those kind of petty thiev- 
ings and robberies of emigrants on their journey through the 
different tribes east of the Cascade mountains, — and the mat- 
ter always known to the Hudson's Bay Company, who, al- 
though they said they could not prevent such occurrences, 
encouraged such acts by paying for the articles of which the 
Americans were robbed, and exacted from those Americans 
the amount of the goods so purchased of the Indians, at least 
what they said they had paid to the Indians to release the 
goods. It is also notorious that they, the H. B. Co., have al- 
ways possessed entire sway over the Indians and that they 
represented to the Indians that the "King George people" (as 
termed the H. B. Co. by the Com.) were not friends of the 
"Bostons" (the name by which the Americans were called,) and 
that they were not one people, and when they offended the 
"Bostons", the "King George people" were not "sylex" (In- 
dian word of Chinook language,) or displeased, and would not 
"mamoke sylex," that is to go to war with the Siwash (or In- 
dians,) but if the Siwash Cochshut icht King George Tilicum, 
capshawalla ictas King George Mas sylix mamoke poo (or if 
any Indian should do harm to the persons or property of the 
Hudson's Bay Company's people they would go to war with 
and shoot everyone that were guilty.) To explain more fully 
here what I mean I will just relate a conversation between the 
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Chief of the Walla Wallas with Mr. McBane [McBean] on this 
subject during the late Cayuse war, in presence of the Commis- 
sary General, one of the commissioners to treat with the Indians, 
the Ordinance master of the regiment, and a Lieutenant of the 
army as they called at Fort Walla Walla on their march to 
Wayalatpu. After Mr. McBane, through the interpreter, had 
labored some time to keep the impression on the chief that 
they (the H. B. Co.) had nothing to do with the war and that 
they only should consider the Americans their enemies, and 
at the same time they were friends to both Americans and In- 
dians — After this harangue to the chief who sat as it were 
ruminating for several seconds, after the cessation of McBane, 
in rather a spirited manner, he replied to McBane in these 
words, "We (the Indians) have always been told by you this 
same thing, but I cannot understand what you say — you say 
you and the Americans are not friends — you say you and the 
Indians are friends — you say you and the Americans are not 
friends, and you say you are not afraid of the Americans — 
and you say you are afraid of the Americans — you have always 
told us that King George was master of all the white people 
in this country and when we come to you for powder and balls 
you tell us you cannot let us have it because you are afraid 
the Boston Tyee (American chief) will be mad and how is 
this? I do not understand it that you shall be afraid of the 
Bostons if you are masters? And how is it if you are not 
friends of the Bostons you will not let us have powder and 
lead? For you always bought what the Indians 'capswalla' 
(stole) from the Bostons and told us the Americans had come 
here to capswalla our lands and horses and kill us. I do not 
understand your talk." (Explanatory to this I will just refer 
to a law being enacted called the Organic law that was framed 
by the people in Oregon, assuming that all in the territory 
should be mutually protected and benefited by this compact and 
all bound to support the laws enacted by this compact, and a 
law under this compact at the time of a declaration of war 
against the Cayuse Indians was made, forbidding the Indians 
in the territory being furnished with powder and lead. This 
brought the Indians and their former allies in contact, and 
this was the matter which brought out the former advice and 
connivance of the H. B. Co. out), but their opposition to the 
furnishing the Indians held a two-fold interest at stake, — first, 
the trade, and, second, the destruction of American influence 
with the tribes. 
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All things continued much in the same channel until the 
year 1847 when it appeared evident something was wrong. 
As Humbolt said would be, there appeared various priests 
mixed with the American congregation, — some from Canada, 
others from France and as they were in the foremost com- 
panies, had time to spread out among the Indians before the 
whole of the emigration got into the Willamette valley. Either 
from former arrangement as explained by Humbolt, or some 
other view, the Hudson's Bay Company's managers at Fort 
Hall and Fort Walla Walla (being near Whitman's) made a 
proposal to that lamented victim to buy him out and let the 
Catholic Jesuits have it. This was refused by Whitman. They 
then advised him to leave or the Indians would murder him. 
He yet refused to abandon. The priests then, through the in- 
fluence of Mr. McBane, chief clerk at the fort, bought and 
obtained the privilege of settling for the priests in the Cayuse 
nation near the Utilla river, at the foot of the Blue Mountains, 
and within a short distance of Whitman's; and commenced 
giving lectures to the Indians on religious matters, and at the 
same time told the Indians that Doct. Whitman was a heretic 
and bad man and ought not to live. This fired their minds 
and anything which formerly appeared to them mysterious was 
turned into the works of the Devil, and particularly his giving 
medicine in sickness. They represented it as dangerous and 
that the Indians were punished by the Great Spirit in heaven 
with the diseases which had, that fall, been brought with the 
emigration, such as measles and whooping cough, and it was 
sent to punish them for obeying the American doctor and he 
should have said he would poison all the Indians when they 
came to him for medicine, and that the Americans only came 
into their country to steal and take their land and horses and 
cattle. To conclude the whole from good evidence, consider- 
able of which has been published in the Oregon-American, the 
aim appeared to remove the American and plant the Jesuits 
in their stead and we will find how it resulted, when the history 
of only about three months will show that Doctor Whitman 
was murdered with his whole family and a number of Amer- 
icans who had stopped for the season at and near his place, 
together with various robberies and such deeds of barbarism 
even in the presence and sanction of the biship and priests 
who yet remained at his station. These deeds that were done 
are here too horrid to appear before the public, not as a truth 
that should not be told, but deeds of the most atrocious nature, 
to be committed by those Indians on the persons of the young 
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females taken prisoners and reserved from slaughter only to 
glut their brutal passions, and that with the sanction and advice 
of these same Jesuitical priests and bishop. 

But let us go on with our history : After these were slaugh- 
tered like so many sheep, some of which as though it was in- 
tended to torture them, others shot down as beeves, and the 
women such as were reserved being most of them of single 
females under 25 years of age were divided out and the most 
shocking course of prostitution forced upon them, one of which 
was taken to the bishop and deposited. When the man who 
brought her there (being a chief man among the Indians) 
asked the bishop how he should proceed to make her submit 
to him, when he, the bishop, could coolly give directions on 
which the Indian dragged her off to his lodge, and she crying 
with supplication entreaties that she might be spared this 
dreadful task, but, no, he, the bishop, in an angry manner bid 
her to go off with this Indian and not to come back to him 
again without having submitted to his will. This and many 
other such horrible deeds were committed could be related, 
but I will not here take the time as the most have been pub- 
lished in the Oregon American. 

The legislature met shortly after and on the receipt of the 
news declared war against the Cayuse Indians, and passed 
the law forbidding any trading establishment or individual 
from trading powder and lead to the Indians, but in the face of 
the territory P. Skeen Ogden, the chief factor of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and mock governor at Vancouver, passed up the 
river into the country of the Indians who had become our 
enemies and sold a considerable quantity of powder and balls, 
and as had always been their practice when they robbed the 
Americans, they took the prisoners (after having become tired 
of their brutal sports) to Walla Walla to sell them and their 
booty taken at the same time, and receive from him at Walla 
Walla powder, lead and guns in exchange. So far as the 
return of children to parents, brothers to sister, and property 
of the rightful owners, it was well enough ; but this conniving 
at such deeds and always having done the same thing, when 
the Indians were always subservious to their wishes and fur- 
ther, this at the same time when all were pledged mutually to 
protect each other. War now having been declared made them 
agreeable to all the laws of nations, part and parcel of the 
American side of the question. Now see how far they went 
with their former agreement of alliance. 
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Commissioners were appointed by the legislative body who 
had declared war to negotiate a loan of one hundred thousand 
dollars from the Hudson's Bay Company, — being the only 
chance of the kind in Oregon — to carry on the war but will 
you be surprised when I say they refused to loan ; but be not 
surprised they would not let it go, yet had abundance and to 
spare ; neither would they let a single man in their employ go 
to the campaign, but, in everything, opposed the going to war. 
Doctor McLaughlin being the controlling genius of all the 
French and half-breeds forbid them to go, but this stirred up 
the American feelings a little and after he saw the Americans 
were determined to avenge what had been done by these 
merciless bands and what was being said about the part the 
Jesuits had taken in the case, he called Peter H. Burnett, one 
of his counsellors, and advised with him what should be done ; 
he being not only acquainted with the American character but 
also hearing, as he was an American, what they said about it, 
and as a good Christian of the same order with himself and 
the priests, he wished his advice. His advice was: if you can 
let a few go, I can fix it so as to have its effect, and they stay 
as long as will give the coloring to it, as being favorable to 
the American cause, and after a service of about two months 
they can return home, and I will do the same myself, for you 
know it is necessary for me to not lose my American character. 

In accordance, Captain Thos. McKay was ordered by the 
doctor to raise a company of men and make as great a show 
as possible from among the French Catholics and volunteers 
for but two months, for it will take you about three weeks to 
march there at this season of the year and three weeks to 
come back and unless you get into close quarters you can evade 
the fighting our Indians ; and this will entitle the Catholics to 
have their land donated to them whether they are citizens or 
not. 

"Yes," says Peter H. Burnett, "and I will go out home and 
make a hue and cry and make believe I shall go to war too." 
And sure enough he did for at that time there was a man left 
by Colonel Gillam to take up a list of a company in Tuality 
plains and Burnett took occasion to make a fiery speech and 
proposed to march at once but never would agree to put his 
name on the list. (That would bind him.) Yet 45 others 
did and he, with about fifteen of the company, started to go 
to the rendezvous at Portland when, (whether by design to 
flustrate the meeting of the company or whether it was through 
fear to face the foe, we cannot say, but one thing is certain, 
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Peter H. Burnett and his particular friends never went) ready 
to leave the plains there was a report started saying the Cayuse 
Indians had come to the settlement and were at a certain Indian 
lodge in the plains and wonderful to say they met at the lodge 
on the morning the troops were to leave Portland for the up 
country and found one crippled old woman, two small children 
and an old Indian man, but this answered the purpose for 
which it was got up, and out of 45 men twenty-eight met at 
rendezvous, the rest following Burnett twenty miles the other 
way to take by storm this Indian camp as before described. 
Thus he foiled this part of the army, at least as far as the 17 
men which were reported as defaulters. The balance, 28, left 
for the Cayuse country in boats and arrived and was reported 
at The Dalles to Col. Gill [i] am ready for service. The band, 
at first published in the Spectator (being edited at that time 
by a member of the Jesuit order) numbered a full company of 
67 rank and file, but when they appeared had to gather some 
three of the cultas or trifling Americans to make their number 
thirty who did advance with the rest of the army to Wayalatpu. 
To suit everything to their wishes, the Hudson's Bay Company 
advised what should be done in the progress of the war (this 
suited them.) They quickly answered the governor, who by 
the by, except being an entire peace man, was not disposed to 
bear the insult on the American people without summarily 
punishing it. But at this time all were poor and had their 
families to supply in a new country and not the means to be 
spared for an emergency like the present and but few in- 
dividuals could contribute means to sustain the territory. A 
few, however, did contribute out of their scanty means enough 
to fit out and provision the army of about four hundred for a 
short time. 

The Hudson's Bay Company still held out against the will 
of the people and they having almost all the moneyed business 
in the country under their control gave them an influence 
on the war that perhaps can now be traced to its defeat, for 
by the moves of that party to have a controlling influence they 
plead that there was danger of having the whole of the tribes 
on this side of the mountains join against us and thereby en- 
danger the families of those engaged against the murderers 
murdered in their absence until they succeeded in getting our 
leaders to give way to their direction, which was to appoint 
commissioners to treat with other tribes in the vicinity of the 
Cayuse nation which gave them the advantage by the neces- 
sity for their servants or men who were under their control 
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to act as interpreters or literally those commissioners. Accord- 
ingly, Robert Newell being well qualified for the purpose, 
being acquainted with the Indian character and a firm Hud- 
son's Bay man, could rule the interpreters as he pleased, and to 
cap the whole with the pointed sheaf, there must be two inter- 
preters and they of the doctor's profession, indeed one of them 
his own wife's son and the other being his servant. 

In the only engagement which took place after the arrival 
of McKay's company, one of these was sent for by the com- 
missioners, who were in advance of the main body, and asked to 
interpret for them, to speak with one of the enemy who had 
come up to talk and draw the attention of the main force in 
front while the Indians were flanking us on right and left. The 
commissioners asked what this Indian wanted. The inter- 
preter replied that the Indians said they did not want to fight 
but wished to be friends. (At this same time the Indians were 
advancing in the shape of a half moon and in numbers suffi- 
cient to encompass our lines.) The commissioners again said 
that the interpreter desired for no firing, that the Indians were 
friendly. Orders were given accordingly by the commissioners 
not to fire. Thus stood the Americans, while the interpreter 
continued to talk with the Indians until they were entirely 
flanked and the Indians closed the entire circle of our lines. 
As soon as the decoy had galloped out of our reach he fired 
the signal gun for the attack. Now it was too late to do any- 
thing without breaking and facing from the center outwards, 
which was done, and the Indians retreated, not until they had 
surrounded some eight or nine of our men and, as they had 
taken ravines on either side of us and come up within gun- 
shot, they had the advantage of being covered from us by the 
banks of the ravines, until forced from them by a charge when 
they fled and being mounted on fleet horses they easily got 
out of our reach. Thus was our first engagement with the 
Cayuses, while these friends of the doctor were managers. 
After arriving at Wayalatpu, these same commissioners and 
interpreters kept us 8 days waiting within twenty-five miles 
of the Indians while they treated and talked with other tribes 
who were camped with the Cayuses and had daily intercourse ; 
and yet the murderers of our friends within twenty-five miles, 
their numbers not exceeding ours and they having to take care 
of some twenty thousand head of horses and cattle — while be- 
fore us lay bleaching the bones of Whitman, wife, family and 
many of other Americans who had shared the same fate and yet, 
the commissioners must hold the hands of those who had come 
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to avenge the blood of the innocent, and they in one short day's 
march. Thus the H. B. Co. held the cords of vengeance for 
the purpose of letting these murderers have time to run off 
their stock, women and children, and these alone knew our 
horses were not fleet enough to overtake them. After the 
ninth day had passed and they had ample time to clear with 
the stock and families, the commissioners proclaimed a treaty 
with the Nez Perce tribe and started home satisfied. The troop 
rallied and on marching to where they had camped during the 
8 days while they drove off their stock, but behold they had 
departed and without any hope of overtaking them. In fol- 
lowing them to Snake river about sixty miles found they had 
crossed and left the side of the river we occupied in charge 
of a few Indians who professed friendship. They, as 
always had been the case when any of the Indians fell into 
our hands, professed friendship and through the interpreter 
they made the shift to get away and afterwards we could hear 
of these same being our most inveterate enemies. With but 
little success ended the campaign of '47 and '48 with the Cay- 
uses, but not with the Hudson's Bay Company and the Jesuits, 
not that I intend to make a crusade against them or any other 
denomination, but as the Doctor, the Scotch-English-Ameri- 
can, has called them to his aid, I just intend to speak of none 
who had kept hands off in the struggle between Americans and 
English, or Hudson's Bay interest in Oregon, but if they will 
put themselves in the way they must hear what an American 
Oregonian has to say in the cause of the free-born American 
principles. Shortly after the return of the commissioners from 
the Cayuse country, one of the Jesuit priests went to the Fort 
Vancouver and bought several boxes of guns and two thou- 
sand pounds of lead and one thousand pounds of powder and 
shipped them secretly, as they thought, up the Columbia in the 
direction of the Cayuse country, but our boatmen, being more 
honest than they suspected, instead of landing them as directed 
two miles below the fort at The Dalles, or Wascopum, where 
the priest had built a new station, carried the arms and ammuni- 
tion to the fort at Wascopum ; there gave information to the 
officers of the fort who immediately seized them. It then ap- 
peared that the priests before described had continued to 
occupy the stations made among the Indians, notwithstanding 
the governor had ordered them not to remain among the 
Indians. The Doctor in the Free Press, a newspaper, published 
in Oregon City, informed the people that the ammunition 
was intended for the Flatheads and not the Cayuses, but it is 
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certain it had to pass the country inhabited by the Cayuses who 
at this time were scarce of this useful ingredient of war and 
blood shed and how easy to capture it and supply themselves 
with more ammunition than could be procured by the Ameri- 
cans during the whole war without impressment and then have 
a protest entered in writing. This same thing was done during 
the before-named war by the before-named Hudson's Bay 
Company as can be proven by Major Lee who acted as officer 
of impressment, when at the same time this company claimed 
to be American in feeling and intend to become citizens of a 
country against whom they would enter a protest. They even 
went so far at Vancouver as to erect bastions and mount bat- 
teries (see Douglas' letter to Governor Abernathy in Vol 2, 
No. 26, Oregon Spectator) to prevent impressment of goods, 
etc., as it was expected to be needful to supply the army and 
still they hang on for donations of land in preference to these 
who bared their own arm and exposed themselves to face the 
ruthless massacre ! caused by whom ? Not by Americans, but 
rumor pretty well backed by facts that it was those who had 
always made it appear that the Americans came here to rob 
the Indians of their lands and kill them. The American trap- 
pers can answer this question. Up to the present the moneyed 
power in Oregon has been in the hands of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. None can tell but them who have seen the influence 
brought to bear can form the slightest idea of its bearing. 
Not a merchant dared put his head into Oregon without the 
expectation of losing everything, unless he fell into the track 
marked out by the Company; not an officer dared act inde- 
pendent in his course, but he had all the opposition could be 
thrown in his way (and men cannot live on the wind and could 
buy but little until latterly of any but the company and when 
he was disposed to act independent he could buy nothing he 
wanted from them). And no mechanic could get the raw 
material from them to carry on their trade and nothing was 
brought by anyone else to supply them. As if they had con- 
sulted their wishes, none of our merchants brought anything 
like woolen goods — all had to be bought of them, when they 
pleased to sell them, but in no case could a man buy anything 
which was not kept by other merchants if they knew the man 
to be of American principle. Everything has been written and 
said to kill the country in a commercial view with American 
merchants and as if by magic almost all the American mer- 
chants, as well as our government officers, have fallen into 
the train and such a description of the trade and navigation, 
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etc., as cannot best astonish those disconnected with them ; and 
future generations will laugh at the idea of our people at 
home being so easily humbugged and we submit to this so 
tamely. Just now to think that a country capable of sustain- 
ing comfortably without even removing a stick of timber except 
for roads and fencing, etc., at least four millions of people west 
of the Blue Mountains, and then not one-fifth of the land suit- 
able for cultivation by clearing, spoken of ; and having a river 
affording at the lowest water three fathoms water for one 
hundred and twenty miles into this and no more pretty streams 
to navigate, thence spreading east, north and south in streams 
navigable for small vessels for hundreds of miles into various 
sections of these fertile plains — an entrance from the Pacific 
with five fathoms water at any tide and three quarters of a 
mile of beating channel in any port; as good water power in 
almost all sections of the country as the world can boast of; 
a climate so mild that grass grows green and abundant during 
the whole year; a country where stock of every description 
flourish well, healthy and salubrious of climate; soil growing 
any of the grasses ; growing wheat more prolific than any of 
the states ; and yet the Hudson's Bay Company would have it 
this country is worthless and no trade can be carried on to 
any extent. I will ask if any country on the globe can, with 
only our small population, load in and out more vessels than 
we, even at a more advanced age, being now only six years 
since the first emigrants came here in 1843. Thirty-one cargoes 
of produce and lumber have left Oregon by American traders 
within twelve months, and four or five by the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and yet there is ready for shipment perhaps one- 
fourth as many more for which vessels have not been possible 
to be obtained to keep down the supply, and still the word "no 
trade from Oregon worth attention" sounds in my ears. We 
do indeed see some sign that the doctor's people being not dis- 
posed to believe his assertions for lately the Barque Morning 
Star of Havre (the same that brought in the priests and nuns 
of 1847) bringing several priests, and gives the intelligence 
that six more emigrant vessels all consigned to the doctor for 
the Catholic mission, bringing 400 emigrants, and one hundred 
and fifty priests and nuns. (Well we will have priests and 
women. Who are these ? Are they those Humbolt prophesied 
of two years ago, or are they a new stock for Hudson's Bay 
Company, independent?) I will now refer you to what moves 
have been made during the last year and what the bent of 
Hudson's Bayism is now taking. During the last year up to 
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the arrival of Governor Lane on the 1st of March last they had 
continued to work their usual games of trying to get the Cath- 
olic Church in supremacy. This I do not object so much to, for 
I am always glad to see the churches keep pace with each other 
and thereby one keep the other in check, but whenever one 
gets the ascendency it then becomes dangerous to itself and the 
government and, in short, to religious as well as civil liberty. 
This makes perhaps the influence of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany at this time able to yet struggle with free principles and 
trade and they mutually will assist each other by degrees to 
overturn our government if permitted to receive the help of the 
United States in their designs. If they obtain what they aim 
for at present to receive every privilege of native born citizens 
and at the same time go so far as to enter a protest, as to a for- 
eign nation, to impressment where necessary, and to arm and 
mount forts with cannon avowedly to prevent the government 
from taking what they had a just right to have taken from them. 
As public supplies when they professed to be part and parcel 
of this government, and then share lands with us and take the 
first choice themselves — it is preposterous. Hear what Peter S. 
Ogden says about the influence the Hudson's Bay Company 
has over the Indians among whom they planted the priests 
previous to Whitman's murder, when speaking of the purchase 
of the prisoners from the Indians, but as I have before said 
this has too often been manifest when among the Indians their 
property was safe and they (the Indians), well, all tell you 
that the Hudson's Bay Company had always told them that the 
Bostons came to steal their lands and horses and kill them 
and have always encouraged their robbery of the Americans, 
buying what they took from the Americans and thus encour- 
aged them to do so again, for the sake of the price of what 
they took. But hear what he says about the purchase of the 
prisoners — "But the mead of praise is not due to me alone. 
I was only a mere acting agent of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
for, without its powerful aid and influence, nothing could have 
been effected, and to them the praise is due." (See Oregon 
Spectator, Vol. 3, No. 1.) It sickens my very heart when 
I think of the weak condition of Oregon at the time of the 
declaration of war with the Cayuses and yet they, after having 
encouraged all the continued robberies and finally these mur- 
ders, eleven in number, and they with their powerful influence 
used for what? — for safety for Oregonian Americans? No! 
But to pull us down and give them a chance of a final grasp 
of this territory. But to continue our history at the proclama- 
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tion of Governor Lane: As usual and with their effrontery 
everything that could be done in paying attention to him and 
the other publick officers was done, every stratagem to interest 
him in his course of action as governor in a manner to suit 
their views among the rest the asking leave to permit the priest 
who had been detected in taking powder and lead to the 
Indians, petitioned him to permit him to take and carry the 
same to the Indians. This much he granted them, but how 
much farther I know not, but I rather think that his as well as 
the rest of the publick officers might have sense enough to see 
that Doctor McLaughlin and those he can ride are not the 
majority of the people of Oregon. The prospect at present 
shows their representatives elected to serve them intend to 
report matters as they are to the mother country and if their 
aim (the publick officers) is to come here to speculate on the 
trade of Oregon instead of administering the laws, that they 
(the people's representatives) will permit them so to do, but 
they (the representatives) will not take the trouble to ask 
Doctor Mc — to give them a copy for their reports, and yet 
we have some who think this lumber business should be kept 
out of the hands of our officers. "No odds where they got the 
money," and others say "Judges and collectors buying claims 
of land might meet a claimant on the bench and in the custom 
house;" others again say "If I was collector and had only to 
make my return once and a while I should not feel fearful to 
undertake the paying $15,000 dollars for a half of one and to 
spend twice as much in building steam saw-mills particularly 
when in six months the duties collected would pay the whole." 
But then, people will talk,-and a man may be a 'man for a' that'." 
After the Hudson's Bay Company found the officers expected 
they would be looked to and not them they thought their only 
chance was to render it impossible for us to send a man as 
delegate to Congress in whom we could confide and if we did 
they would dog and harrass such an one as they have ever done 
who would not carry their opinions foremost and particularly 
if he carried any documents with him bearing on the settle- 
ment of matters against them; in some of these cases of 
previous occurrence shows how well they have carried out their 
plans, for in the year '45 when Doctor White was known (by 
Hudson's Bay Company or Doctor Mc — ) to have papers 
from the legislature favorable to the American side of the 
question he was assailed on the way and his papers demanded. 
(I do not say whether he was safely clear of the same influ- 
ence himself, but he gave them not up.) But this was the 
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course taken by their managers. They blustered and fright- 
ened some ; others they persuaded ; and others perhaps bribed — 
I cannot say ; but this much I do know that the same body that 
sent dispatches by him also ordered his acts as illegal and not 
warranted, and sent these latter documents on as a rebutter 
against all his papers proposed. Another man was advised to 
go to Washington by the governor to represent to the Congress 
the situation of matters in 1847, but when it was found he was 
expected to lay some grave things before Congress "such a 
sputter as would have astonished the natives," and nothing 
could be satisfactorily passed through the legislature against 
him ; the only plan was now to frighten him ; or in the failure 
to do this to bribe him into the service of the H. B. C. The 
former failed and the latter must now be tried, but horrible, 
the bait was not swallowed. He had been offered a bribe by 
the H. B. Co. agent to give it as his legal decision that H. B. 
Co. should be entitled by treaty to more than the American 
minister would allow. This H. B. Co. man was a Mr. Sanders 
and by his maneuvers no doubt things were kept unsettled for a 
time ; and now if they shall let the present delegate go without 
attempting to render all his influence powerless or to set on foot 
anything that would get things fairly understood ( for we fear 
nothing at the hands of justice as our enlightened Congress 
will act free of the H. B. Co. influence). I say I shall 
be surprised and almost thunderstruck. But this cannot 
be, for Hugh Burns and various other foreigners and Jesuits 
were figuring largely during the election and since the election 
they thought at one time that they had in a manner suc- 
ceeded by getting themselves into notice by placing the name 
of our upright and worthy citizen, Judge Lancaster, who was 
then in California, before the publick as a candidate for dele- 
gate — unknown to him and without his consent, as favorable 
to that party. This they did, not that they wished to elect 
him, but this knowledge of his upright character and splendid 
talents, if taken up by the Americans, would warrant the idea 
of his being elected ; and if so they would be defeated in their 
favorite scheme of getting in one of tried faith to the Doctor's 
cause, and as the case now stood Lancaster being from home 
and none of the Americans had no vouchers for his leaving 
California not even if elected whether he would accept, they 
knew this would make strong opposition to being served as 
Burnett had in his judgeship in California and leave us without 
a delegate. 
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To explain the matter more fully I will just give the journal 
of the Doctor's, not as published by him but as related by one 
present and the after acts proved he gave the matters pretty 
fair. Met the Doctor, his Highness the Bishop, his Honor 
Douglas, his thickness Peter Skeen Ogden, his Laqueys Switz- 
ler and Burns, with a few others too tedious to mention. The 
Doctor presiding with general consent and without a division, 
thus commenced the proceedings: 

Doctor: "Mr. Burns shut that door — we — we don't want 
— don't want people to hear what we talk about." 

Burns : "The door is shut, Doctor, and by the Lord Jasus 
if the first bloody American shows his pate in rache, ile make 
him think it was Patrick Obrine had struck him." 

Doct. : "Now, now, gentlemen, I have — have thot best to 
ask — to ask what it is best to do — to do — about this election — 
this election. We have some grave questions to be settled with 
this prating American government and also with bloody 
Hooshers in Oregon, and I should like to hear — to hear what 
you all will recommend." 

Douglas : "We have but little to settle with the American 
government except what few definitions are necessary to be 
made to the treaty and there is but little hope of our getting a 
delegate from Oregon at present. Our people are leaving us 
every day and of them that can be made to take the oath of in- 
tention are not enough to elect Meek, and no other man ought 
to be sent by us for he has nothing to lose as an American 
and all to gain by serving us but at present I do not see how 
he is to be elected. I think however, that our agent, Mr. San- 
ders, will succeed in smoothing some one's conscience, whose 
opinion will be taken by the American Government, and we 
shall have a fair decision. That flare-up of Thornton's however 
may make it necessary to get hold of some other person beside 
Sanders for he will be watched by these cunning Americans." 

Doctor : " 'Twont do — 'twont do. Must have some body 
as delegate from here — must have somebody to see our claims 
independent of the treaty — independent of the treaty — and that 
must be attended to by the next session or we won't have a 
foot of land but what the treaty gives us. These grants have 
to come through Congress and these Democrats can't be hum- 
bugged as easy as one or two individuals." 

Ogden : "I think the doctor is right but then the company 
has great influence and our agents will be busy enough to 
have considerable bearing on these things among our Amer- 
icans." 
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Douglas :"I see the doctor is right and in our situation at 
present requires us to have an advocate there who could be 
managed by our agents, and Meek is the only man who is out 
as a candidate who could be managed. But how to have him 
elected is the mistery." 

Doctor: "Let's see — let's see — Bishop, how many people 
have we that can be made to take the oath of intention ? This 
gives them privilege to vote if they never mature this intention." 

Bishop : "How many sir ? I can safely say, sir, all, but stop ! 
Part of them will leave for California, and — well I will just 
count my diocese. In Champoeg country there will be after 
striking of one-third who will likely go to California, leaving 
one hundred and five voters. From Vancouver and Nisqually 
inclusive seventy-three and at the falls of Willamette thirty- 
seven and I think twelve that are scattered through other coun- 
ties, making in all 227 votes and with what influence these 
can have on those who are unsuspecting I think for our people 
who may count 250 and I must say they must support the man 
who we know to be our friend." 

Doctor: "That will do— that'l do— that'l do— this— this 
with what Mr. Ogden, he being an American and Mr. Douglas 
being a Church of England man can get will make our number 
pretty powerful and you know I have lead by the nose many 
of these boasted Democrats whenever I wanted their help." 

Douglas: "Yes, your ideas are good but it will require a 
good deal of management. They now have their officers here 
and the course that should be taken more effectually, secure 
the help of those who they can influence is to get into their good 
graces as much as possible and endeavor to impress on them the 
necessity of electing Meek and then make an assault on the 
American strength by splitting their votes on various candi- 
dates. This will weaken them and give us a chance for 
success." 

Doctor: "Very good plan — very good plan — very good 
plan, Mr. Douglas, and in addition to what you have said 
take care to salute the governor from these batteries we built 
about the commencement of the Cayuse war to fight of the 
American's Colonel — that hotheaded colonel we handled so well 
at Waiilatpu when he would have been onto the Indians so 
snugly if we hadn't had our good friend Bob Newell and the 
interpreters there to hold him back. We will now use these 
batteries on their new governor's vanity and perhaps do as 
much good in this way as they did on Governor Abernathy's 
peace feelings during the war with the Cayuses." 
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(Rap-rap-rap at the door.) 

"Mr. Burns, see who that is that has any business with me 
at this time of night." 

(Mr. Burns goes to the hall door and returns.) 

Burns : "It is Mr. Newell. Shall I tell him to come in ?" 

Doctor: "Yes, yes." 

(Enter Robert Newell, in familiar manner.) 

Doctor: "Well, well, I'm astonished ! But I've often heard 
it said 'speak of the devil and his imps will appear.' I was 
just speaking about you. What news?" 

Newell: "Nothing of much importance, except I want to 
see the Governor and if possible get him to go with me up 
the Columbia. Some of our Indians are down and say the 
Americans are up there buying horses and horses have become 
scarce and I want a few before the troops come on to speculate 
on out of Mr. Quartermaster before it is too late." 

Doctor : "Capital ! capital ! Just what I want — good opera- 
tion. Well, Robert, I will go with you in the morning to see 
the Governor and persuade him he ought to see the Indians 
and if he is not made of better democracy than Wilkes 

(Note — From the above abrupt ending it is evident that a 
part of the manuscript is missing.) 



